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FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
CRABBE. 


The ebject of Mr. Crabbe’s writings seems to be, to show what an un- 
poetical world we live in: or rather, perhaps, the very reverse of this con- 
elusion might be drawn from them; for it might be said, that if this is 
poetry, there is nothing but poetry in the world. Our author’s style might 
be cited as an answer to Audrey’s inquiry, “Is poetry a true ray gs 
the most feigning poetry is the truest, Mr. Crabbe is of all poets the least 
poetical. There are here no ornaments, no flights of fancy, no illusions 
of sentiment, no tinsel of words. His song is one sad reality, one un- 
raised, unvaried note of unavailing wo. Literal fidelity serves him in the 
place of invention; he assumes importance by a number of petty details ; 
he rivets attention by being prolix. He not only deals in incessant matters 
of fact, but in matters of fact of the most familiar, the least animating, and 
most unpleasant kind; but he relies for the effect of novelty on the mi- 
croscopic minuteness with which he dissects the most trivial objects— 
and, for the interest he excites on the unshrinking determination with 
which he handles the most painful. His poetry has an official and pro- 
fessional air. He is called out to cases of difficult births, of fractured 
limbs, or breaches of the peace; and makes out a parish register of acci- 
dents and offences. He takes the most trite, the most gross and obvious, 
and revolting part of nature, for the subject of his elaborate descriptions ; 
but it is nature still, and Nature is a great and mighty goddess. “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” It is well for the peace author that it is 
soa. Individuality is, in his theory, the only definition of poetry. What- 
ever is, he hitches into rhyme. ‘Whoever makes an exact image of any- 
thing on the earth below, however deformed or insignificant, according 
him, must succeed—and he has succeeded. Mr. Crabbe is one of 
most popular and admired of our living writers. That he is so, can 
accounted for on no other principle than the strong ties that bind us to 
the world about us, and our involuntary yearnings after whatever in any 
manner powerfully and directly reminds us of it. His muse is not one 
of the daughters of Memory, but the old toothless mumbling dame herself, 
doling out the gossip and scandal of the neighbourhood, recounting, to- 
tidem verbis et literis, what happens in every place in the kingdom every 
hour in the year, and fastening always on the worst as the most palatable 
morsels. But she is a circumstantial old lady, communicative, scrupu- 


lous, leaving nothing to the imagination, harping on the smallest griev- 
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ances, a village oracle and critic, most veritable, most identical, bringing 
us acquainted with persons and things just as they happened, and giving 
us a local interest in all she knows and tells. The springs of Helicon are, 
in — supposed to be a living stream, bubbling and sparkling, and 
making sweet music as it flows; but Mr. Crabbe’s fountain of the Muses 
is a stagnant pool, dull, motionless, choked up with weeds and corruption ; 
it reflects no light from heaven, it emits no cheerful sound :—his Pegasus 
has not floating wings, but feet, cloven feet, that scorn the low ground 
they tread upon :—no flowers of love, of hope, or joy, spring here, or they 
bloom only to wither in a moment ;—our poet’s verse does not put a spi- 
rit of youth in every thing, but a spirit of fear, despondency, and decay ; 
it is not an electric spark to kindle and expand, but acts like the torpedo- 
touch to deaden and contract: it lends no rainbow tints to fancy, it aids 
no soothing feelings in the heart, it gladdens no prospect, it stirs no wish ; 
in its view the current of life runs slow, dull, cold, dispirited, half un- 
derground, muddy and clogged with all creeping things. The world is 
one vast infirmary; the hill of Parnassus is a penitentiary; to read him 
is a penance; yet we read on! Mr. Crabbe is a fascinating writer. He 
contrives to “turn diseases to commodities,” and makes a virtue of ne- 
cessity.. He puts us out of conceit with this world, which perhaps a se- 
vere divine should do; yet does not, as a charitable divine ought, point 
to another. His morbid feelings droop and cling to the earth—grovel, 
where they should soar—and throw a dead weight ~n every aspiration of 
the soul after the good or beautiful. By degrees, we submit and are re- 
conciled to our fate, like patients to a physician, or prisoners in the con- 
demned cell. We can only explain this by saying, as we said before, 
that Mr. Crabbe gives us one part of nature, the mean, the little, the dis- 
gusting, the distressing; that he does this theroughly, with the hand of a 
master; and we forgive all the rest !— 
(To be continued.) 





FROM BALDWIN’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 


NECROLOGICAL TABLE OF LITERARY AND EMINENT PUBLIC 
CHARACTERS, FoR 1820. 


Soon after the close of each year, it is our intention to take.a retrospec- 
tive glance at the losses sustained by literature and science during the 
course of that which has preceded; and present our readers with a 
List of Names appearing worthy of record, in this collective form ; which 
is more convenient for future reference than the columns of our monthly 
obituary. The present is but a brief Catalogue Raisonné, without an 
pretensions to memoir; for had this been adopted, our Table would have 
been expanded to a biographical volume, instead of being, as at present, 
the mere skeleton of one. It will, however, we trust, be found useful in 
exhibiting the names of those who, if not all pre-eminent for their genius 
or talents— 

Quique sui memores alios facere merendo— 
have at least enjoyed a certain temporary and popular reputation, and 
are so far worthy of being distinguished from the crowd of those whose 
celebrity rests solely upon their rank in society. 


Arkin, Epmunp, architect, son of Dr. John Aikin, and brother to Arthur 
Aikin, esq., and Miss Aikin, author of the Memoirs of Queen Eliza- 
beth. This gentleman has written some professional works. Died at 
Stoke Newington, March 13. 
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Barzac, M. architect, and Member of the Institute of Egypt. This ar- 
tist produced many exquisite drawings of Egyptian antiquities, which 
have been engraved for that magnificent work on Egypt, published by 
the French government. He was not only a zealous cultivator of his 
own art, but likewise of poetry, of which he published a volume in 
1819. Died at Paris, March 23. 

Banxs, THE Ricur Hon. Sir Josern, Bart. G.C.B. Such a distinguished 
name, known wherever'civilization has extended itself, speaks more 
than any record that we could introduce within the limits assigned to 
the present catalogue, which do not admit of biographical memoir. 
His time, his fortune, his talents, his labours, and his influence, were 
all devoted to the extension and cultivation of science, particularly 
natural history. Died, June 19. 

Beavvois, Baron pre, Member of the Royal Institute, and a celebrated 
botanist, who explored the country of Oware, in Africa—a tract whose 
frightful climate had deterred all preceding travellers from investi- 
gating it. Of this he published a Flora. His Agrostologie is a valua- 
ble work, of great utility to those who wish to obtain a complete 
knowledge of grasses. Died at Paris, aged 67. 

Be xt, Joun, the celebrated anatomist, and one of the most eminent sur- 
geons of his day. He was the well known author of a number of pro- 
fessional works of established reputation. Died at Rome, April 15. 


Bennet, THE Ricur Rev. W. D.D. Bishop of Cloyne. This learned an- . 
tiquary and exemplary prelate was the schoolfellow of Dr. Parr and . 


Sir William Jones; and the correspondent of those celebrated ar- 
cheeologists, Richard Gough, esq. and the Rev. William Cole. Died, 
July 16, aged 67. 

Bovutace, Tuomas Pascat, author of various literary productions, espe- 
cially of one on the Antiquities of Roman law, entitled, Conclusion 
sur la Loi des Douze Tables. He has also left behind him a work, 
published since his death, Les Mystéres d’Isis, of which a high opinion 
is entertained. 

Bow tes, Joun, author of various political pamphlets; likewise of Reflec- 
tions on the State of Morals at the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century, 
and Reflections on Modern Female Manners. Aged 67. 

Brown, Tuomas, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. He 
was a celebrated metaphysician, and hardly less distinguished poet ; 
author of the Paradise of Coquettes, a production of particular fancy, 
elegance, and poetical taste; and of some other poems—The Bower 
of Spring, Agnes, &c. He published likewise Observations on Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia, 8vo. 1798; and two volumes of Poems, 12mo. 1804. 

Bruarp, Anne JosEru, known by several archeological treatises, and by 
his Essais sur les Effets de la Musique chez les Anciens et chez 
les Modernes, 8vo. Tours, 1815. In his 33d year. 

Burke, Epmunp, D.D. This amiable and valuable character, who was 
a native of the county of Kildare, in Ireland, went in 1780 to Quebec, 
where he officiated as a clergyman, and gave lectures on the higher 
branches of mathematics and philosophy,—having been celebrated in 
the University of Paris for his attainments in those studies. Here he 
continued til! appointed by Lord Dorchester to conciliate to the Bri- 
tish government the many powerful tribes of Indians about Lake Su- 
perior, the back part of the Ohio, and Louisiana. During the seven 
years that he spent among these savages, under the greatest priva- 

tiens, he was indefatigable in converting, instructing, and attaching 

them. These services procured him a pension;*nor was he unre- 
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warded for his advice and counsel during the American war,—for tlie 
ministry used their influence with the see of Rome, which appointed 
him Bishop of Sion, and Vicar Apostolic in Nova Scotia. Dr. Burke 
enjoyed the friendship of the late Duke of Kent, also of all the naval 
and military officers in British America. Died at Halifax, November 
9, in his 78th year. 

CaLpwELL, ApmrraL Sir Benjamin. This commander, who was edu- 
cated in the Roval Naval Academy at Poftsmouth, fought under Bos- 
cawen, Hawke, Rodney, and Howe. During the armaments of 1787 
and 1790,-he commanded the Alcide and Berwick, 74 gun ships; and 
in 1794, contributed greatly towards gaining the memorable action of 
the first of June, under Earl Howe. In 1795, he was superseded in 
the West Indies by Sir John Laforey ; since which time he never so- 
licited further employment. Died at his son’s house near Basing- 
stoke, in the 83d year of his age. 

CierissEAv, Cuartes Louis. This distinguished artist was member of 
several academies, and had been architect to the Empress Catharine 
II. His Antiquités de France is a truly magnificent work, well known 
to the admirers of Roman magnificence and of graphic splendour. 
Died, January 20. 

Corin-pe-Bar, M. author of Histoire de l’Inde Ancienne et Moderne, a 
work containing a history of Indostan, and treating on its antiquities, 
geography, political revolutions and institutions, manners, &c. &c. 

CoLaunoun, Parricr, L.L.D. Asa magistrate this gentleman was par- 
ticularly assiduous and active, while as an author he is well known by 
many treatises, pamphlets, &c. relative to the police, which have pro- 
cured for him a considerable reputation. His last work was a ‘T'rea- 
tise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British Empire in 
every Quarter of the World, including the East Indies, 4to. second 
edition improved, 1815. Died, April 25, aged 76. 

Damebeck, Dr. J. H. professor of esthetics at Prague. He is known by 
his translation of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and was latterly employ- 
ed on a German version of Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, Tarquin 
and Lucretia, and Sonnets. 

Dexsure, GuittaumE, a distinguished bibliographist, born at Paris in 
1734, and cousin to the celebrated author of Bibliographie Instructive. 
Among his own works may be mentioned, Le Catalogue des Livres 
rares et precieux du Duc de la Valliere, 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1783; also, 
Le Catalogue des Livres rares et precieux de M*** (Camus de Li- 
mare). M. Debure-las left two sons, worthy successors to his inde- 
fatigable labours, and librarians in the Royal Library at Paris. 

De Cort.econ, Rev. Cuartes Epwarp, M.A. rector of Godstone, and 
magistrate for the county of Surrey. He was the author of a variet 
of theological tracts and sermons, and is also reported to have contri- 
buted many of the classical citations to the Pursuits of Literature. 

Des Carrieres, J. T. H., author of several publications and elementary 
works relative to the French language; also, of a History of France, 
in 2 volumes. Died at Croydon, aged 78. 

Do .ionp, Perer, son of the late celebrated John Dollond, inventor of the 
Achromatic Refracting Telescope. This gentleman was himself dis- 
tinguished as a scientific optician, and author of several letters and 
papers communicated to the Royal Society. Died, July 2. 

Friaxman, Ann, wife of the celebrated sculptor. This lady was an ex- 

cellent Greek scholar, and it is supposed that the professor has been 

indebted to hér classical taste for the beauty of many of his groups, 
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and for that pure simple spirit, by which they are characterized. 
Died, February 6. | 

Gisps, Sir Vicary. This eminent lawyer was made a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in 1813, and soon after Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in which dignity he succeeded Sir James Mansfield ; this office 
he resigned in 1818. Died Feb. 9, aged 68. 

Ge in, Freperick, a celebrated engraver, who has been called the Ger- 
man Woollet; born at Badenweiler, near Basle; well known abroad 
by his beautiful landscapes, and by the fine plates that illustrate the 
late splendid edition of Annibal Caro’s translation of the Auneid, un- 
dertaken at the expense of her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire. 
Died at Rome, September 22. 

Grattan, Rigur Hon. Henry, M.P.. This illustrious statesman and 
orator was born in Dublin, where his father was an eminent barrister. 
He was educated to the same profession—but becoming disgusted with 
it, retired from its avocations, and in 1775 entered the Irish House of 
Commons: here he soon distinguished himself, both by his superior 

_talents and by his zealous patriotism. Throughout his whole parlia- 
mentary career, he was assiduous in labouring to obtain an entire 
abolition of all the penal laws against the Catholics—and in this cause 
he at last expired. The remains of this eminent patriot are deposited 
in Westminster Abbey, not far from those of the illustrious Pitt and 
Fox. Died, June 4, in Baker street, Portman Square, in the 74th 
year of his age. 

GRIVAUD-DE-LA-ViNCELLE, M., the author of several archeological works 
of considerable repute: 1. Antiquités Gauloises et Romaines; 2. Re- 
cueil des Monumens Antiques Inedits, Paris, 1817; 3. Arts et Me- 
tiers des Anciens. This last work, which was intended to be publish- 
ed in monthly numbers, and to be illustrated with 130 folio plates, 
commenced in March,'1819. Died at Paris, aged 75. 

Hanke, Tuappevs. This distinguished German botanist, a pupil of Jac- 
quin, died in Peru, when on the point of returning to Europe, for the 
purpose of republishing his Flore des Alpes. In him science has sus- 
tained a very material loss, being sn by his death of a number 
of curious observations on the life of plants, and the internal action 
of nature; also, of the fruits of his researches made during a resi- 
dence of fifteen years in the province of Cochabamba, one of the finest 
and most fertile countries in the world. 

Hacer, Josrru Von, professor of the Oriental languages at Pavia. He 
is known by his discovery of a curious literary fraud some years ago, 
and by his writings on Chinese literature and language. Died at 


Milan, June 27. 
(To be continued.) 





Extract from the Article in. the last North American Review on Mr. 
Wheaton’s Discourse before the New York Historical Society. 


We hope Mr. Wheaton will pardon us for the exception we feel 
obliged to take to the followiiig passage, before closing this notice of his 
discourse. 


“War cannot be entirely stripped of its concomitant evils without 
ceasing to be war, any more than punishment for crimes can be separated 
from pain, without ceasing to be punishment: and it is much to be feared 
from the past history of mankind, that war is an inevitable calamity, the 
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recurrence of which at periodical, though uncertain intervals, no human 
foresight or exertions can prevent. War, with all its horrors, is the price 
which nations must occesionally pay for their freedom and independence 
—the only alternative proposed to degradation and rain; but like other 
evils which beset the chequered life of man, it has its uses, and in the 
eternal order of things, seems as necessary to the moral, as are storms 
and tempests to the natural world. “The cloud-capt tower, the gorgeous 
palace’’—may be laid in ruins, the valley inundated, and the oak rent 
trom his native hills; but elasticity and health have been restored toa 
stagnant and pestilential atmosphere, and renovated nature goes on re- 
joicing in her course. It is in war that the greatest faculties of man have 
been developed, and his noblest virtues invigorated. It is war * that 
makes ambition virtue.”” The effeminate poet may prate of “ Macedonia’s 
madman,” and the satirist of a degenerate age may jeer at the hero of 
Carthage, with his—J demens et curre per Alpes—but magnanimous en- 
terprise, persevering valour, and noble achievement, have secured them 
a niche in the temple of fame; and the names of Alexander and of Han- 
nibal continue, in spite of detraction, to command the admiration of man- 
kind. If war in general be not unattended with good effects—when 
waged in defence of freedom and independence, and in vindicating na- 
tional rights from insult and rapacity, it is consecrated in the adoption; 
and prosecuted by a people true to themselves, will rarely fail of attain- 
ing its object. For though disasters may await, clouds and darkness 
overhang the prospect—its ultimate effect will be to revive those princi- 
ples which cannot readily lose their force, to render man not only de- 
serving but capable of the enjoyment of those rights for which he has 
contended.” 

We are disposed fully to concur with Mr. Wheaton in the first part of 
his proposition, that “war is a calamity, the recurrence of which no hu- 
man foresight can prevent,” but we are unable to assent to the succeed- 
ing course of remark. The comparison of the-gréat vices and crimes in 
the moral world to the storms and tempests of the natural—though much 
too familiar to be excepted to, as a rhetorical illustration—appears to 
have no farther justice. The examples which Mr. Wheaton has selected 
of military glory are—one of them at least—not well chosen to conciliate 
the indulgence of the moralist. Alexander was certainly, of all the re- 
nowned characters which war has signalized, one who had least pretence 
to plead for the miseries which he caused mankind. He appears to have 
been led on purely by the drunken ambition of a headstrong youth, who 
finds himself in unrestrained possession of prodigious means, and whom 
fortune favours in his first wild projects, till he thinks the world is too 
narrow a theatre, and kingdoms too mean an object, and the race of man- 
kind too small a band of victims. A little more may be said for Hanni- 
bal, and less sympathy is felt for his enemies, than for the unoffending 
nations which the Macedonian phalanx hunted out in the distant regions 
of Asia. But these reflections are too trite to pursue. We wished to 
observe that the popular opinion of military glory, and the homage paid 
to military success, appear to us unreasonadle and extravagant, and such 
as the philosophical censor, whatever his moral feelings be, cannot accord 
with. To make a consummate captain no doubt requires a rare combi- 
nation of talents. It requires one equaily rare to make a consummate 
artist or adept in any mystery or profession. But to make a general 
equal to most on the lists of military fame is the work of ordinary politi- 
cal coincidences. How many leaders, each competent to the conduct of 
war, did not the French revolution call up; nor bas there been a war in 
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Europe since the modern political system was organized, which has not 
had its perfect hero. The Roman history till the decline of the empire is 
still more full of them; and not one of the little states of Greece obtained 
a transitory political ascendency, but she was sure to produce her Philo- 
peemen or her Epaminondas, and carry the arms of an insignificant town 
over all the country. We believe that as rare a gift of presence of mind, 
mixed with courage and deliberation, foresight for the future, and promp- 
titude in the present moment, are required in a very difficult and perilous 
surgical operation, as in fighting a great battle, of which the fortune de- 
pends on a thousand chances and subordinate details, that occur and ope- 
rate often without the knowledge, and generally without the control of 
the leader. In short, when you have trained a man, by a life spent in 
the pursuit, to the mechanical coolness required, and placed him at the 
head of an hundred thousand men, with thirty thousand horse, and five 
hundred pieces of cannon, and made him able, by virtue of discipline and 
subordination, to put all this apparatus in motion upon any point, the 
wonder is rather that no more is done, than that so much is done. Were 
it not that such an army is weak in its very strength, and must be fed and 
lodged at immense cost and inconvenience, nothing in romance ought to 
be too arduous for it to effect. 

Butif the glory due to the successful wielding of this portentous enginery 
belong, not to the general who fights the battle, but the prince or minister 
who makes the war, then it will deserve to be considered, whether the his- 
tory of modern or ancient administrations does not show thet offensive war 
has always been entered into with as much levity of spirit as any trifling 
measure of legislation. A slight on a foreign minister, a punctilio about 
a title to a worthless island, an abstract theory of foreign politics, and 
more than all the intrigues of domestic politics, are the common springs 
of war in the cabinets of ministers and princes. There are some charac- 
ters, it is true, in which the prince, minister, and captain are combined. 
Our generation has seen a memorable example of this. We would not 
for the honour of the age underrate him before whom the age did quake, 
but we think no one, who traces attentively the career of Bonaparte, will 
find much elevation of character in him, or much to excite a glow of en- 
thusiasm at the power and resource which he disclosed. 

It is not, however, necessary that we should enter formally into the 
discussion of this theme. It was treated somewhat at large in this jour- 
nal two or three years since, and we perceive no occasion to depart from 
the sentiments then expressed.* We place, moreover, quite too much 
reliance on the soundness of Mr. Wheaton’s political philosophy, to fear 
that we should materially differ from him in any practical questions 
which might arise in this connexion. 

We have only therefore to renew our thanks to him, for finding time 
to favour the public with a performance so instructive and agreeable, in 
the intervals of leisure permitted by the active duties of a laborious pro- 
fession. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CLEOPATRA. BY MADAME LA 
BARONNE DE STAEL HOLSTEIN,. 


Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, was the daughter of Ptolemy XII. (Auletes.) 
By her father’s will, she became, at the age of seventeen, heiress to the 


* North American Review, vi. p. 25. 
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throne, conjointly with her brother Ptolemy XIII. to whom, according to 
the Egyptian custom, she was to be married. Being older than her bro- 
ther, ua thought herself entitled to wield the sceptre alone; but the 
young king, instigated by his courtiers, attempted to exclude Cleopatra 
from the throne ; and the princess was under the necessity of retiring to 
Syria, where she levied an army to march against her brother. About 
this period Pompey was assassinated by order of Ptolemy; and Cesar, 
though he had little cause to regret being delivered from so powerful an 
adversary, conceived the deepest hatred and contempt towards the Egyp- 
tian prince. Cesar possessed virtues and passions, which frequently 
carried him away even from the views of his own interest; and he suc- 
ceeded in his enterprises rather through genius than calculation. Ptolemy 
Auletes had appointed the Roman people tutor to his children. Czesar, 
in his quality ef dictator, assumed the power of exercising every autho- 
rity and fececed himself the arbiter of. the differences existing between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra. ‘lhe princess anxiously wished to despatch to 
Alexandria some individual competent to take up her defence; but 
Ceesar advised her to proceed thither herself without delay. Fearing 
lest she might be recognised on entering the city, she requested Ap- 
pollodorus, the friend in whom she reposed most confidence, to wrap her 
up in a carpet, and thus convey her unobserved into Ceesar’s chamber. 
By this bold stratagem she won the heart of the conqueror. 

According to Plutarch, Appian of Alexandria, and Dion Cassius, 
Cleopatra was not strikingly beautiful ; but her talent and grace diffused 
so many charms over her person, that it was impossible not to admire her. 
She spoke several languages, possessed extensive general knowledge, 
and, above all, excelled in the art ef pleasing. Her oriental-education 
had imbued her with a taste for magnificence, which subdued the imagi- 
nation ; and, from her constant relations with Greece, she had acquired 
the more potent charms of the language and seductions of that nation. 
Ceesar was so enchanted with her, that, on the following day, he insisted 
that her brother should divide the throne, and become reconciled to her. 
The young prince was astonished to learn that Cleopatra had visited the 
palace of Ceesar, and well knowing the means by which she had seduced 
her judge, he immediately hastened to the city, declaring that he was be- 
trayed. He thus excited an insurrection, which Ceesar was only enabled 
to quell, by proving to the people that he had merely executed the will 
of Ptolemy. But the eunuch Pothinus, whose plans were frustrated by 
this reconciliation, in concert with Achilles, an Egyptian general, se- 
eretly advanced with a number of troops to surprise Ceesar, who was 
attended only by a small force. ‘Though besieged in his palace, the dic- 
tator defended himself until, by receiving a reinforcement from Syria, he 
defeated the Egyptians. This occasioned the death of Ptolemy, who, 
from the mortification of this defeat, drowned himself inthe Nile. Then 
Ceesar was enabled to crown Cleopatra without opposition ; he placed her 
on the throne, and having given her in marriage to her younger brother, 
who was then only eleven years of age, he departed, though reluctantly, 
to subdue the remains of Pompey’s party. Shortly afterwards Cleopatra 
was delivered of a son, whom she named Ceesarion. On her return to 
Rome (46 years A. C.) Caesar received her, together with her youthful 
husband, in his own palace; he classed them among the friends of 
the Roman people, and placed golden statues of Cleopatra beside those of 
Venus, in the temple which he erected to the goddess of love.. These 
honours gave offence to the Romans. The Queen of Egypt shortly after 
returned to her own states, where, in order to become absolute mistress 
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of the kingdam, she administered poison to Ptolemy, who had by that 
time, attained his fourteenth year. 

When the death of Ceesar gave rise to a new civil war in the Roman 
empire, Cleopatra was tt. of having aided Brutus and Cassius; and 
Mark Antony, when on the point of departing for the Parthian war, or- 
dered her to proceed to Cilicia to explain her conduct. It would appear 
that Cleopatra on this occasion, devoted her attention more to the means 
of pleasing, than to her justification. She embarked on board a gilded 
vessel, fitted up with purple sails. The queen herself, magnificently 
dressed, reclined on a sofa near the stern, surrounded by a group of 
children, representing the Loves: her women, all remarkable for their 
beauty, were attired as Nereids, and stationed on different parts of the 
deck. A concert of flutes and lyres made the air resound with enchant- 
ing harmony ; whilst the most fragrant incense was burned in vases of 
silver. Thus, as Venus rose from the bosom of the ocean, Cleopatra 
sailed up the Cydnus, to visit the conqueror of Asia. 

The banks of the river were lined by an immense concourse of spec- 
tators, whum the music, the perfumes, and the beauty of the queen, filled 
with admiration. Cleopatra landed at Tarsus amidst universal enthu- 
siasm. Antony, who was then sitting in judgment at the tribunal, sur- 
rounded by his lictors, ordered Cleopatra to be conducted before him ; 
but this the queen begged permission to decline, urging, in excuse, the 
fatigue she had encountered on her journey ; at the same time requesting 
that Antony would himself partake of a banquet on board of her vessel. 
She entertained him with the utmost magnificence; and, when Antony 
in his turn invited her, he made useless efforts to excel her in point of 
splendour. He was speedily seduced by her charms, and his passion for 
her was more violent than Ceesar’s, for it occasioned his ruin. What 
must ever be a subject of reproach to Cleopatra is, that she emasculated 
the character of Antony. ‘Though she evinced greatness of mind under 
some circumstances of her life, yet she did not place her own glory in 
the reputation of the object of her choice; she invariably preferred her- 
self to her lover, which, in a woman, is always a bad calculation, as well 
as an unworthy sentiment. Antony renounced, for the meanwhile, the pro- 
jected expedition against the Parthians, and followed her to Egypt, 
where they spent the winter in a continued series of entertainments. 
Conforming to the taste of Mark Antony, the daughter of the Ptolemies 
shared with him the most refined pleasures, as well as the most ignoble 
amusements: she accompanied him in his hunting parties, played at 
dice, and rode through the streets with him to hear the language of the 
populace of Alexandria, who were celebrated for their talent for raillery. 

At length Antony was obliged to quit Egypt; his disputes with Octa- 
vius called him back to italy, where the reconciliation of the two rivals 
restored momentary peace to the world; and Antony married Octavia, 
without ceasing to love Cleopatra. The events which succeeded parent 
ed him for several years from visiting Egypt; but after his unfortunate 
expedition against the Parthians, about 30 years*A. C., in which he was 
on the point of experiencing the fate of Creesus, Cleopatra proceeded in 
quest of him to Pheenicia, where he had assembled the wreck of his army, 
and the two lovers once more departed for Egypt. Forgetting all his 
vows to Octavia, all his duty towards his wife, Antony again fella victim 
to intemperance and the caprice of Cleopatra. Wishing to entertain her 
with the spectacle of a triumph, and having by some stratagem, taken 
prisoner Artabazus, king of Armenia, he presented him in chains before 
— On this occasion he wre a banquet to the Roman people in 
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the Gymnasium, where he caused several thrones of gold te be erected, 
two of which were elevated above the rest for Cleopatra and himself. He 
proclaimed Cesarion sovereign of Egypt and Cyprus, conjointly with his 
mother : and, disposing of the kingdoms which he might afterwards con- 
quer, he named the states which were to be shared among the children he 
had had by the queen. As Cleopatra took a pride in protecting learning, 
he conveyed to Alexandria the rich library which Eumenes had collected 
at Pergamus, consisting of nearly two hundred thousand volumes. By 
these arrangements Antony created to himself many enemies at Rome ; 
Augustus, in particular, irritated at the powerful assistance which Cleo- 
patra afforded to the interests of his rival, declared war against her in 
an assembly of the people. Thus the name of a woman resounded 
throughout the vast empire of the Romans. Every thing seemed to an- 
nounce a civil war, and Antony accordingly assembled an army and 
quitted Egypt. 7 

Cleopatra followed him to Greece. Athens granted the highest honours 
to her; and Antony prided himself in appearing before the princess as a 
citizen of Athens, to present to her the homage of its inhabitants. Ho- 
race calls Cleopatra a fatal prodigy. Her ascendancy over Antony 
was absolute, and she even rendered it subservient to the gratification of 
her hateful passions, by putting to death at Ephesus her sister Arsinée, 
of whom she wasjealous. Yet Antony never married her, either because 
he could not resolve to sacrifice his wife Octavia, who was a mediating 
angel between him and Octavius, or because he did not wisi to incur the 
animadversions of the Romans, who could not endure that one of their 
citizens should marry a foreigner. Some of Antony’s letters are pre- 
served, in which he speaks lightly of his connexion with Cleopatra, hoping 
to conceal, by feigned indifference, the power she really possessed over 
him. At length the day arrived when that fatal power became manifest, 
namely, at the battle of Actium, between Mark Antony and Octavius 
Cresar, when, to use the language of Propertius, “the forces of the 
universe contended against each other.” 

Cleopatra, accustomed to the luxurious manners of the East, was una- 
ble to brave the perils of war; and though she still possessed sufficient 
energy to put a period to her existence, yet terror overcame her in the 
scene of conflict. She ordered her vessel to be put ashore, and the sixty 
Egyptian gallies of the fleet immediately sailed after her. On seeing this, 
Antony could not refrain from following her; he went on board her ves- 
sel, but he was no sooner there, than, overwhelmed with shame and regret, 
he placed himself near the helm, covered his face with his hands, and was 
three days without addressing a single word to her for whom he had sa- 
crificed all. However, on his arrival at Alexandria, he again participated 
in all the amusements which Cleopatra prepared for him. They and their 
friends were termed the inimitable “a of life; but that title was soon 
changed for a Greek term, signifying those who are resolved to die alto- 


gether. 


Cleopatra well knew the situation of Antony, and the increasing suc- 
cess of Octavius banished all illusion with respect to the future. Whilst, 
therefore, she was passing her life amidst festivities, and lavishing on 
Mark Antony all the enjoyments of luxury and the fine arts, she was 
making experiments of the effect of various poisons on animals, and even 
on her slaves, in order to ascertain which would occasion death with 
least pain. There were, among the ancients, many instances of this 
union of seriousness and frivolity, which made them voluptuously enjoy 
existence whilst they prepared for death. As they had no hopes beyond 
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the grave, they exhausted the cup of life without endeavouring to prepare, 
by meditation, for the immortality of the soul. With Cleopatra, coquetry 
was a grand art, consisting of all the resources of policy, royal magnifi- 
cence, and poetic cultivation of mind. All the resolution she possessed 
was summoned in the dangers she encountered through her desire to 
please ; she exposed herself to love, as a man would to the perils of war, 
and, like an intrepid general, she prepared to die if fortune should not 
favour her haxendens destiny. Some historians assert, that Cleopatra 
was in secret negotiation with Octavius, and that she betrayed Antony. 
[t is impossible to imagine that a woman who could entirely dispose of a 
character so devoted as that of Antony, could wish to see him replaced by 
the subtle Octavius ; though it is possible she sought to bring about arecon- 
ciliation with the conqueror. It would have been more noble to have wished 
for none; but she had children, and was anxious to preserve the throne 
for them ; besides, the character of Cleopatra was personal, and she ren- 
dered subservient to her ambition all the gifts with which nature had en- 
dowed her. It is well known from what motives she first became at- 
tached to Julius Cesar. She next gained to her interest Sextus Pompey, 
who was for a short time master of the sea. She exerted every effort to 
oe Mark Antony, and, from his weakness she obtained all. Had she 
ound the same dispositions in Octavius, it is probable she would net 
have resolved to die by her ownhand. She conceived the gigantic enter- 
prise of conveying her ships by land across the Isthmus of Suez to the 
Arabian Gulf, whence she might embark for India; some of her vessels 
reached the destined point, but they were immediately burnt by the 
Arabians. 

Meanwhile Octavius advanced to Egypt by the way of Syria. Cleo- 
patra built near the temple of Isis, at Alexandria, a monument, in which 
she concealed her treasure, and which she intended should become her 
tomb. The Egyptian sovereigns wished to contend against death, by 
preparing in this world, an almost eternal asylum for their ashes. When 
Antony was defeated in his last battle with Octavius, Cleopatra immured 
herself in the edifice which contained all her riches, and circulated a 
report of her death, in order that Antony’s love for her might no longer 
attach him to life. On hearing this fatal news Antony stabbed himself; but 
as he did not immediately expire, he had time to learn that Cleopatra 
still lived, and he ordered his attendants to convey him to the asylum she 
had chosen. But Cleopatra was an egotist even in the tomb, and she 
would not suffer the doors to be opened lest the satellites of Octavius 
might force an entrance; and with the assistance of her women she con- 
trived to introduce the dying Antony at the window. She bestowed on 
him the tenderest care ; and of these two illustrious, but unhappy lovers, 
one at least had the happiness of dying in the arms of the other. Octa- 
vius was, above all things, desirous of taking Cleopatra prisoner, that she 
might follow his triumphal car on his meres. at Rome. By some strata- 
gem his soldiers at length succeeded in entering the monument to which 
she had retired. She attempted to kill herself, but was prevented by the 
Roman soldiers, who watched over her with barbarous vigilance. She 
entreated that Octavius Cesar would permit her to render funeral 
honours to Mark Antony: he granted her request. To render them 
magnificent, she exhausted all her remaining treasures, and sacrificed the 
dearest of all, her beauty, for she covered her face and bosom with wounds 
whilst lamenting over the tomb of Antony. In this situation she was 
visited by Mctavius; she was stretched on a couch, the bloom had for- 
saken her cheeks, and her lips were pallid and trembling. On beholding 
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the sovereign of the world she recollected the great Caesar, who had been 
enslaved by her charms, whilst her presence revived the same recollec- 
tion in the mind of his successor. 

. There are some women in whom the desire of pleasing outlives every 
other passion. Itis probable that Cleopatra wished to captivate Octavius, 
notwithstanding her regret for the loss of Antony. She was a woman 
neither entirely sincere nor entirely artful ; a mixture of tenderness and 
vanity gave her a two-fold character, like all who are powerfully agitated 
by the passions of life. Be this as it may, the charms of Cleopatra made 
no impression on Octavius; there was nothing of an involuntary nature 
in his mind, and he maintained by prudence what Cesar had acquired by 
enterprise. Octavius spent some time in conversation with Cleopatra ; 
but neither her entreaties nor her grace could avert the cruel designs he 
had formed against her. He, however, sought to disguise them ; and she, 
on her part, cavefully concealed her resolution of dying: it is therefore 
impossible that they could be pleasing to each other, since they were mu- 
tually practising deceit. 

Cleopatra, Geing informed that Octavius intended to carry her away 
with him in a few days, requested permission to take a last farewell of 
the remains of Antony. She threw herself on his tomb, and pressing to 
her bosom the stone which covered his ashes, she uttered the followin 
words, which are preserved by Plutarch —“ Alas! my dearest Anteny, t 
once performed your funeral honours with free hands, but now J am a pri- 
soner; satellites watch over me and prevent me from dying, in order 
that this captive form may be exhibited in the triumphal procession which 
Octavius has prepared to celebrate your defeat; henceforth hope for no 
funeral honours, these are the last that Cleopatra can bestow. Whilst we 
both lived nothing on earth had power to separate us; but after death 
we are in danger of making a sad exchange of sepulchres. You, who 
are a Roman citizen, have found a grave in Alexandria; whilst I, unhap- 
py queen, must find one in your country. Butif the gods of your na- 
tion have not forsaken you as mine have done, let me find an asylum in 
your tomb, that I may thus escape the disgrace which is prepared for me. 
Oh! receive me, dearest Antony! for of all the misfortunes I have endur- 
ed, the greatest is separation from you.” Her prayer was heard. She 
obtained permission to have some flowers conveyed to her, among which 
an asp was concealed, and the sting of the reptile at once freed her from 
life and the outrage which the atte of Octavius had prepared for her. 
Her women, Ira and Charmion, stabbed themselves and died with her. 
Among the ancients, an illustrious individual seldom expired alone ; the 
attachment of servants towards their masters threw a lustre over slavery, 
by giving it the character of devotedness. Cleopatra died at the age of 
thirty-nine, having reigned twenty-two years, and fourteen with Antony. 
Octavius caused an image of Cleopatra, with an asp on her arm, to be 
carried in his triumph; but he allowed her to be interred with Antony, 
and perhaps this act of delicate piety appeased the manes of his unfor- 
tunate enemies. 





FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS, SCENERY, &C. IN THE FRENCH PROVINCES, 
&c. &c. London, 1821. 8vo. pp. 


This is a posthumous work, from the pen of Mr. John Scott, whose un- 
fortunate death in a duel has recently excited so much notice. Even 
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were it very obnoxious to criticism, the circumstances under which it is 
published would disarm judgment of its severity ; but it is, though a slight 
and unfinished performance, in reality one which does no discredit to the 
memory of the writer, whose Visit to Paris was so favourably received 
by the public. In his descriptions of manners, he is observant, judicious, 
and lively. We could wish, indeed, that some of his touches were more 
refined, for it is by no means necessary to accuracy, that we should have 
such grossly distinct statements as appear at pages 36, 63, and 76. In 
other respects the book is blameless. Those parts which have received 
their completing corrections, are well written and pleasing; and the 
loose memoranda, which were to have been the ova of more connected 
details, are, to say the least, interesting. 

Mr. Scott sets out with a short view of Jersey, whence he entered 
France by St. Maloes. Up the Rance to Dinan, and from Dinan to Ren- 
nes, he pursues his course and his remarks; neither, however, offering 
much of novelty. But what he does observe, is cleverly done, as for 
example: 

“At the aforementioned village (Chaussée) it seemed but too likely 
that we should procure nothing comfortable. But here we had a proof 
how well the French can make much out of little. A very small quan- 
tity of broth, which looked as if it had been saved from some feast of yes- 
terday, was put on the fire, and to it were added a bit of cold boiied veal, 
a bit of previously dressed pork, and a remainder morsel of beef. A stew, 
which also seemed a remnant, was taken from a dish to be warmed up; 
and a little bit of veal was put down to rdast. In Brittany, unlike the 
greater part of France, they roast extremely well. We had roast meat 
every day, as well cooked as we could have had it in England. In the 
sequel, the dinner table was set out with ample variety and due regard to 
appearances, though there was not a good dish upon it in point of quan- 
tity. The national taste for variety was however fully consulted. There 
were the soup and bouilli, the fricandeaux and the roti; and afterwards 
the ceremony of the dessert was gone through with some stale cakes and 
a few cherries. , 

“The French bate nothing of externals in any situation. They have 
dinner arranged at the tables of the rich, and in the first hotels, accord- 
ing to the forms described ; it follows also that the same sumptuous forms 
must be observed down to an hedge alehouse; the substantial merits of 
a dinner being abated at every stage, that the external magnificence may 
be wholly kept up. Gentlemen address each other with ‘Mesuleuy: and 
therefore the postillions, carters, and peasants, do the same. In the Paris 
paper devoted to advertisements, I saw a cook-maid’s application for a 
place in a kitchen; and those in need of one so qualified, were told to 
eorrespond with ‘the young lady, Adele.’ In England, at such a place 
as Chaussée, the landlady of the inn would have put down but one dish 
of a homely kind, entreating her guests to excuse her humble fare; in 
France they never ask _ to excuse any thing, but are always giving 
you occasion to accuse if you will.” 

From Rennes our traveller went to Laval and Vitré; of the castle, at 
the latter of which places, he draws an affecting picture. 

“ We went to see the fine castle of Vitré. It is in ruins, the rooms 
having been destroyed in the revolution; but the walls and towers are 
magnificent. Its ditch is large and deep; it stands upon an elevation of 
me and looks down upon the lower town from a great height; while 
the view it affords of the country is highly beautiful. The elegant salon 
had been entered by a flight of stairs. There was a large and fine suit 
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of rooms below the level of the castle-yard, with windows looking out 
upon the lower town; the stairs to the salon were destroyed; its gilded 
walls were blackened with fire; the beams that supported its floor had 
tumbled into the rooms below, or hung over them in a broken and threat- 
ening state. Even the towers of stupendous strength had suffered. The 
walls they could not hurt; but the stone floors were broken in, and fire 
had been used here; so that the undertaking of ascending to the top of 
these grand buildings, was attended with considerable danger. he 
vard of the castle bears the most imposing look of antiquity. It has the 
profound draw-well, the arched gateway, the watch-tower—all in the 
finest old style. The Prussians had bivouacked here, and occupied the 
few lower apartments that are still defended from the weather. An old 
woman resides in a small porter’s lodge, close to the drawbridge, who 
shows the ruin to strangers. She was moved to tears when she described 
the place in its pride and splendour, which she had seen. She was on 
the establishment of the castle in her youth, and recounted the horrors of 
its fall with strong emotion. The destroyed rooms were converted into 
a revolutionary prison ; and the kitchen was destined for those condemned 
to die. Some of the unfortunate family to whom it belonged, were here held 
in captivity; and from hence were taken to the place of death. While 
our guide was describing these things, she spoke in a solemn whisper, as 
if surrounded by the state of past days, and overheard by the spirits of 
her murdered masters. In one strong room, near the outer gate, the po- 
lice confined a mischievous madman; and his howling execrations, di- 
rected against the visiters, whom he heard near him, mingled themselves 
with the old woman’s sad story, delivered in a low tone of voice, thus 
producing an indescribably awful effect. It brought the contrast between 
the present and the past with almost overpowering force on our feelings. 
We left the place, very much struck with what we had seen and listened 
to. Among other things, we were told, that some part of the family, now 
papers at Paris, was suspected to have lately visited the ruins of 
the superb possession, incogniti. ‘They walked through the decayed sa- 
fons, and stumbled over the fragments of their glory, with looks of melan- 
choly grief; and, on going away, a young man gave a handsome donation 
to the aged porteress. She has since had good reason to believe, that this 
was the lord whose infancy she had nursed. She wept bitterly as she 
told us this; and declared she would have died consoled for all the past 
if she had but known him, and could have kissed his hand.” * * 

Journeying onward, we came to Angers, near which the following odd 
erection is found: 

«The country still continued thickly wooded, and we passed through 
a large forest. At the entrance of this a large gallows was erected, and 
on the beam were nailed the carcases and skeletons of wolves, foxes, and 
other animals of prey. An inscription was placed over this fearful exhi- 
bition, which stated, that it was to deter the wicked, by a display of the 
miserable consequences that follow robbery and murder. ‘Therefore, 
oh, ye sanguinary wolves, ye knavish foxes and predatory vermin, beware, 
for thus does your sovereign lord, man, reward your guilty deeds!’ The 
childishness of this may give an idea of the fanciful, trifling cast of the 
minds of the French. This board was put up by the proper authorities 
—by order of the prefect, perhaps. What should we think of a mayor in 
England, who had conceived, and caused to be executed, so elaborate a 
composition ?” 

At the capital of Anjou itself, though so famous in dramatic story, little 
occurs worth mentioning, and we shali only quote a brief passage relative 
to the arts. 
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The museum of pictures in Angers is respectable, but not remarka- 
ble. Their best paintings are of the Flemish school. They have also 
one or two good Claudes, an excellent Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some 
doubtful pictures, said to be by Raphael, Correggio, Titian, &c. he 
pictures by Frenchmen are among the best I have seen of that class, and 
altogether the collection may be described as exceedingly valuable for 
the purpose of young painters.” . ? - ° 

Mr. Scott and his companions took an unusual way of goiag from An- 
gers to Tours, for they determined on a voyage up the Loire. The par- 
ticulars of this excursion are picturesque and amusing, and its difficulties, 
conquered by patience, are related with characteristic spirit. Here (viz. 
page 166,) what may be called the regular MS. terminates, a hiatus is 
made; and the next page opens at Calais, in November, 1818. We have 
se frequently to take this road, that we could derive little new from it 
for our readers, whom we shall therefore transport, as if in a balloon, to 
Paris, and from Paris to Besancon, the Simplon, and so by the Domo D’Os- 
sola, into Italy. We do not mean to say, that there are not many traits 
of character in the pages devoted to this route, but they stand better in 
the diary of the traveller than they could do in the Literary Gazette. A 
residence of ten days at Milan furnishes matter for many observations, 
chiefly obtained from others, and not of a personal nature. Among Mr. 
Scott’s principal informants is his Italian master, and we select two ex- 
tracts illustrative of a very important subject, the state, or rather the want 
of religion, in Italy. 

« My Italian master told me that, throughout all Italy, people of good 
society (bon ton) are totally without religion, particularly at Rome. “This 
is the necessary consequence of the Catholic religion, which the author 
of the work on the Social Institutions of the present day would have every 
where exchanged for Protestantism. F 

“He also observed that great attention was paid here to all productions 
of England, and to all her measures; this corresponds with what I ob- 
serve in print-shops and among booksellers; what a fine occasion to have 
taken noble advantage of! But the impression is not that of satisfaction 
with our conduct; we have rather disappointed hopes, and our travellers 
have not raised the reputation of our‘country. " . * 

« Sunday, 20th.—After my eighth lesson in Italian, I went to the 
church of Ste. Fidéle, which is of a beautifully simple construction; and 
afterwards to that of Santa Maria della Passione, rich in pictures. Here 
I saw a number of young females, all dressed in black, whom a rich lady 
of Milan, named Arresi, has rescued from the entrance on evil paths, and 
whom she supports comfortably, that er | may either become religiecuse, 
or be married, if eligible opportunities offer. In the latter case, the pa- 
troness gives adowry. ‘The ladies of the town also assist her in general 
charity, as she is well known for her compassionate disposition. [I also 
saw young orphan girls under the same patronage; and was told that a 
number of rich females in Milan distribute large sums in charity. The 
lady Arresi has a fortune of above 20,000/. a year, which is considered 
very great. I then went to the church of Santa Maria del Carmine, fa- 
mous for its good music. I here observed that the poor people, who had 
(like my valet de place) almost lost the sense of religion in the new light 
of the period, were yet most careful, at particular parts of the service, to 
perform the prescribed signs of the cross and the genuflections: it be- 
longs to their habits to observe with respect, as to form, the regulations 
of authority in religion, as well as in every thing else. The people, 
comme il faut, slightly touched their chair with their knees, in an in- 
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clining posture; but the people in rags and coarse cloth went down on 
theirs on the pavement.” 

The dispute between the Romantics and the Classics in the drama, is 
too little touched upon, though we dare say it would have been promi- 
nent in any matured publication: the following is all we can find upon it. 

« «For three or four years past,’ said my Italian master, ‘they have 
made a terrible noise in Italy with their quarrels between the romantics 
and the classics. Your poet, Lord Byron, who has written pieces in 
Po pen to give them an air of antiquity, has been translated by Leoni 
and others,.and read with avidity. Shakspeare has been translated, and 
at all the horrors, and gloomy passages, and murders, the people applaud 
rapturously. Petzi, the editor of the Journal of Milan, wrote a good 
paper on this subject, in which he gave it as his opinion, that a people 
should not be accustomed to contemplate such barbarities; it tended to 
render them barbarous.’ ” 

The picture of our tour-performing countryfolks is more at home. 

« Monday, 21st—The Signor dined with me. He regretted that he 
found the English mistrustful in regard to expenses. I endeavoured to 
explain to him how it was: I observed that the expansion of knowledge, 
and the activity of opinion, had sent every body abroad; formerly our 
only tourists were a few lords; now, persons of all classes travel. Many 
of these people are very good in their way, but better at home than 
abroad. ‘They do great harm to national character. It is fit they should 
be told this: perhaps there is a disposition to overcharge a little—but 
a little—and when an Englishman, without knowing the language, with- 
out address, without manners, blunders and hammers about price, he re- 
duces himself to the level of a native, yet has not the advantages of a 
native in such an affair. ‘The worst of it is, also, that many play the 
grand, and yet are stingily economical. If a class, travelling only with 
reference to the fine arts, the sciences, the literature, &c. would say to 
the people, ‘ We are not milordi; we are in another class—the class of 
savans,’ there would be a general disposition to receive them well, and 
to aid them in studying economy; for on the continent, at present, this 
class is well understood, and respected; but there is another class, who, 
without declaring who they are—without having the tastes or the accom- 
plishments of the other—and having all the cold pride, and imbecile, 
silent pretension of rich men, yet hammer, and stammer, and barter, by 
means of laquais de place. The people do not understand this class. 
Why are they here? say they. ‘These people are very good in their own 
country; they have their uses, and are well adapted to take their part in 
our social edifice, but very ill adapted to go abroad; they should stay at 
home.” 

The same topic is further dwelt upon in other places, as will appear 
from the annexed examples, which are of necessity desultory, being taken 
from unconnected memoranda, suggested by various scenes and situa- 

tions in Italy, and merely inserted to exemplify the materials of which, 
had the author lived, he would have composed his work. 

« Going past the door of the church, I heard a priest’s voice declaiming 
with most sonorous force. On entering, I saw the commanding fine figure 
of a sturdy capucin, with a rope round his middle, sandals on his feet, 
naked above, and placed not, as is usual, in a pulpit, but on a stage, with 
an elegant chair behind, his whole body from the head to the Feet ex- 
posed, and his action, thus becoming more commanding than it can pos- 
sibly be when only half the person appears out of a round tub, which pul- 
pits in general are. This was the first instance of this stage-preaching 
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which I had seen in Italy; but the effect was so fine, that I am surprised 
it is not more general. According to custom, there was a crucifix by the 
side of the orator, and his action of hand was with more force than re- 
spect directed towards the effigy. He seemed to know that his hearers, 
gaunt women, with flat linen cloth on their heads, and wild looking men 
from the Appenines and from the long pestilential flat between the town 
and sea, probably forming the brigand population of this singular coun- 
try, required strong doses; his eloquence was of the unflinching kind; 
his object seemed to be, to shake their souls as one would shake « phial, 
without stopping to look if it were all right. His congregation was 
numerous and most attentive.” . " ° 

“In the Hermit’s Album of Mount Vesuvius, I observed that the Ger- 
mans were the longest, the French the most particular in regard to their 
own conduct at the crater; and the English divided between the simple 
inscriptions of their names, and of coarse jokes. The Americans were 
mean. One of our countrymen recorded, that he had made his way with 
great trouble to the top of Vesuvius, and found it was a burning moun- 
tain! After a list of some English names, to which was added ‘have all 
been here to visit Vesuvius,’ was added, in another hand, ‘and Henry 
Bushe has been here too.’ . . ” 

“ The inscriptions in the hermitage of Vesuvius, as well as the book at 
the priest’s and the various albums, &c. all along the roads, prove that 
while England is the great fountain of travellers, Germany shares 
largely with her, and also Russia. The Russians, or the Muscovites, 
as the Italians call them, in particular, are said to be very munificent tra- 
vellers. The Germans rate under the English, who generally now rate 
under the Russians. Of the French, though a number of their names and 
inscriptions are found, they are evidently inferior in number and consi- 
deration to the other nations above mentioned. ‘They seem more soldiers 
or commercial travellers, who go to see Vesuvius amongst other things, 
and write sentences in albums, distinguished by their impertinence.”’ * * 

Such are the Remains of the ill-starred John Scott; whose mind seems 
to have been well attuned to better feelings than those which led to his 
melancholy death. 

== 


SLAVE TRADE. 

It was stated in a late debate in the British House of Commons, by 
Mr. Warre, on the question of granting 75,000 pounds awarded for 
the capture of Portuguese slave ships by British traders, that the abo- 
lition was rather retrograding than advancing. 

Mr. Bernal also complained in the strongest terms of the scandalous 
manner in which the slave trade was now carried on by foreign powers, 
in open violation of existing treaties ; although the gross sum of 400,000 
pounds had been paid to Spain, as an inducement to abandon that odious 
traffic, and notwithstanding the annual expenditure and awards of the 
mixed commission, there were still no symptoms that the kings of the 
Netherlands, of Spain and Portugal meant to extend to this country the 
hand of good fellowship, or to co-operate, as their treaties pledged them 
to do, in promoting the general abolition. He would say nothing of 
France and America; but he must add that the whole conduct of the 
powers who stood pledged to abolish the slave trade, imperatively called 
upon this government to interfere, and press them to fulfil their engage- 
ments. 

Sir I. Coffin was of opinion, that nothing but a declaration of war 
aginst Si power who ee trade could put a stop to it. 
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90 Sketches on Practical Agriculture. 


Agriculture, 





“ Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace 
be established throughout our borders.” 


EE 


SKETCHES ON PRACTICAL AGRICULTUBE, 
BY JOSHUA TYSON. 
( Continued from page 67.) 


Of Turnips.—I have generally been successful in raising this crop, 
but have seldom raised many but with a view of improving, at the same 
time, the meadow grounds. The ground should be broken up early in 
the spring and limed, from thirty to thirty-five bushels per acre, and 
twice fallow ploughed by the first day of August, so as to have the sod 
rotted and the ground completely ameliorated ; and then put on from fif- 
teen to twenty cart loads of well rotted dung per acre. The dung should 
be ploughed in very shallow. This last operation of ploughing should be 
done between the 10th and 15th of August. Three half gills of turnip 
seed, one of radish seed, and four quarts of timothy seed, well mixed 
together, I have found a sufficient quantity of seed per acre: just before the 
seed is sown the ground should be smoothly harrowed. ‘The seed should 
be brushed in with what I call a brush harrow, prepared in this manner— 
take a pole ten or fifteen feet long, about the size of a common rail, and 
to it tie, or withe, at suitable distances, branches cut from the trees, so as 
to make a pretty broad and compact brush; on the top of this tie another 
pole of the same length, so as to keep the different branches in their pro- 

er places: with this go carefully over the ground, and it will most com- 
pletely cover the seed and leave the surface fine and smooth. When the 
turnips are just up, mix plaster and wood ashes together, and sow it over 
the ground, one bushel of plaster and three or four of ashes per acre. This 
last act, I consider of use in preventing the destruction so frequentl 
committed by the fly, as well as in affording proper nourishment for the 

oung plants. When the above process throughout has been carefully 
attended to, I have never yet failed of having a good crop of turnips, and 
the succeeding season a great crop of timothy hay. The crop of turnips 
and timothy has always been much more valuable than the best crop of 
wheat; and the time, labour, and manure, no more than fallowing for a 
crop of wheat. All the English writers on agriculture that I have read, 
which by-the-bye has not been very many) extol the value and virtue of 
the turnip in feeding cattle and sheep, far beyond any thing my experi- 
ence has met with; and yet I think them of more value than farmers in 
this country allow them to be; and well worth the attention of cultiva- 
tors. ‘Turnips cut small and mixed with Indian meal, are excellent food 
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for store sheep, and particularly good for ewes that have lambs. I have 
never discovered any great fattening quality in turnips; they are, how- 
ever, mixed with Indian meal as above, excellent food for cows that give 
milk. ‘The soil and climate of England being moist and cool, certainly 
is more congenial to the growth of this plant than any of our middle or 
southern states, and I have not a doubt the English contains more nutri- 
ment than the American turnip. 

The Ruta Baga, or Russian Turnip, after all Cobbett’s puffing and 
blowing, I do not believe will be introduced into this country with any 
great success: our seasons are too short, hot and dry, to favour its growth. 
I have sown the ruta-baga with our common turnip: the common turnip 
was four-fold the best crop. From this small experiment I do not draw 
my conclusions against the success of the Russian turnip, but from vari- 
ous other sources; an explanation of which would require more time than 
[ have at present to bestow on the subject. 

Of Cabbage.—Cabbage, from the experience that I have had, I am in- 
duced to believe, deserves more attention from the agriculturist, than has 
hitherto been given it. It most certainly is, in the fall and winter sea- 
sons, an excellent food for milch cows, store hogs, and sheep. I have 
raised at the rate of from twelve to thirteen tons per acre: but the Eng- 
lish writers say they can raise from twenty-five to thirty tons per acre. 
I wish to make some more actual experiments of the growth and value of 
this vegetable, so as to enable me to speak with more precision. 

Of the Mangle Wurtzel, or large beet, 1 have had some experience, 
and think them excellent food for cows and sheep, and well worth more 
particular attention. 

Of the Parsnip.—I think this one of the most nutritious roots that 
grows, next to the potato, and, indeed, if fed raw to cows, certainly pre- 
ferable. I wish to make some further experiments of the value and vir- 
tue of this root. 

Of Horses.—The farmer ought not to pay as much attention to the ele- 
gance of his horses, as to their strength and durability. An elegant 
horse worth one hundred and fifty dollars, will not perform more actual 
service to the farmer, than one that would cost but sixty or eighty dollars. 
Many farmers, through pride, (I know not what else to call it) have more 
capital employed in this way than is necessary ; and at the same time not 
money enough to purchase cattle and stock of other kinds, to proportion 
their farms to the best advantage. The manner of feeding and working 
horses are subjects of much interest to the farmer; a headlong, ignorant 
fellow, will waste more grain in feeding the horses, than all his services 
are worth. This is too frequently the case. It becomes, therefore, highly 
the interest and duty of the farmer to pay attention to these subjects. 

My manner of feeding horses in the winter season has generally been 
this :—I have them messed in the morning of each day with cut oats from 
the sheaf, with about two quarts of meal of rye or oats and Indian corn 
ground — for each horse; this, with a moderate proportion of hay, 
will keep horses that are not at work in most excellent order. This plan 
I think as cheap as feeding hay only, and much preferable. The horses 
ought to be curried once a day, the stables kept clean and well littered. 
In working of horses great care ought to be taken not to overload, or to 
drive too fast. There is a foolish pride or ambition with most of those 
men we employ to manage our horses, on the farm, or in the team, of 
overloading, whipping, and straining every nerve of the poor animals; 
and then vainly boasting of the strength of the injured brutes. This kind 
of conduct is very reprehensible, and little less cruel than the infamous 
Inquisition of St. Bernard. 
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Of Work Cattle.—It certainly is a mistaken rotion with most of ou 
farmers, that they do not use more oxen to perform the drudgery on their 
farms, and a less number of horses. A yoke of good tractable oxen, lam 
confident, may be a saving of fifty dollars a year to the farmer. 

Of Stall-feeding Cattle—After the month of July, as soon as conve- 
nience will permit, purchase what cattle you intend for the stalls, or win- 
ter feeding; be careful to select handsome, thrifty bullocks, between 
the ages of six and eight years old. Let them run to pasture as long as 
there is sufficient grass to keep them in a thriving state. After the sea- 
son of pasturing is past, they should be put into the stalls, fed with good 
hay, and each ox about six quarts of short feed, composed of equal quan- 
tities of oats or shorts and corn, per day: this should be given to the cat- 
tle dry, three quarts in the morning and three in the evening. ‘The stable 
should be well littered and cleaned, at least twice a week. After the Ist 
of January, the quantity of short feed should be increased to eight quarts 
for each ox, per day, and fed on the best hay. If any of the cattle should 
not appear to thrive equal with the rest, a few quarts of potatoes, given 
in addition to the usual quantity of food, has a very good effect. In this 
month, or beginning of February, the cattle will begin to cast their coats ; 
this may be facilitated by mixing a small quantity of flax seed among 
their feed, or having it ground among their feed. From this time the cat- 
tle should be curried and cleaned at least every other day. Great care 
should be taken not to stall them, at any time, with their food; for if this 
happens, it generally requires a considerable time before they gain their 
usual appetite. They should be turned out of the stalls for five or six 
hours every day, to give them an opportunity to get drink, and stretch 
their limbs. If your cattle do not appear to thrive as fast as you could 
wish, you may increase the quantity of short feed to ten quarts per day, 
if they eat it with good appetite. With this course of management, re- 
gularly and attentively pursued, your cattle will be fit for the market by 
the first of April. . 

Of Summer-feeding Cattle—In the month of November or beginning 
of December, just as convenience and circumstances best permit, buy as 
many young bullocks, from three to six years of age, as you have straw, 
stocks, and rough hay, to carry through the winter. In the spring they 
should be fed before going to grass on pretty good hay, for a month or 
more. If you have any rough meadow bottoms, get the cattle to pasture 
as early as possible. As soon in the month of May as your clover pasture 
will afford a good supply of grass, the cattle should be turned in. Be 
careful to salt your cattle twice or three times a week. Reserve your 
best pasture fields until the month of June. After your first crop of ha 
is cut, be careful to change the cattle pretty often from field to field; the 
changing is of much use, for they seem to feed and thrive better by this 
mode than if they are kept long on the same field. If your pasture has 
been good, some of your bullocks will be fit for the butcher in the month 
of July. As fast as they are fattened sell them off, and replace them with 
a second stock; but by all means be careful not to overstock. It is of 
great injury to your pasture fields to be eaten down very low. 

(To be continued.) 


Acience. 


Compiled for the Saturday Magazine, 








Wesi?s Gallery.—The exhibition of many of the principal works of the 
deceased president, has, under this title, been opened at his late residence 
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in Newman street, where a very beautiful and well-contrived gallery has 
been erected for that purpose. The entrance is enriched with a number 
of brilliant sketches, which display the versatile talents of the painter in 
a hardly less forcible manner than his greatest pictures. With some of 
the historical pieces we are much delighted ; and one or two of the poeti- 
cal subjects are sweetly imagined. 

In the Great Room, which produces a very solemn effect on the specta- 
tor, like that experienced on beholding the interior of a grand cathedral, 
are the sacred subjects (we believe twelve in number) painted for his late 
majesty; and the two principal pictures by Mr. West, Christ Rejected, 
and Death on the Pale Horse. As these have been so recently and so 
long before the public, it would be a waste of time in us to dwell on their 
excellent qualities. ‘Their influence on the mind is heightened by their 
present association, and situation ; of the last mentioned picture the cata- 
logue gives a very heterogeneous description, which will rather mar than 
help its impression. 

Beyond the Great Room is a smaller apartment, called (oddly enough) 
the Anti-Room. It is full of interesting pictures. Among these we would 
particularly direct the attention of visiters to No. 66, the earliest per- 
formance of Mr. West’s childhood, and to 65 (Boys and Grapes), the last 
effort of his pencil—a pencil exercised through more years than are usual - 
ly allotted to the span of humanity. There are some admirable sketches 
in this room; and No. 87, Alexander the 2d of Scotland rescued from 
the fury of a stag, is one of his most vigorous historical productions ; 
while 94, the Golden Age, is one of the most pleasing of his classical! 
works. Taken altogether, this is, in our opinion, an exhibition likely to 
be very popular. The religious and moral tendency of all Mr. West’s 
paintings, is here most conspicuous; and his genius as an artist, is here 
distinctly in view. ‘The deep feelings with which we believe the mosi 
thoughtless must depart from these rooms, will best attest the former. 
With regard to the latter, allowing all the intellectual power. concep 
tion, execution, composition, purity, truth, and grandeur of the venerable 
president, we departed more strongly than ever convinced that his pallet 
was ill cumposed, and his figures and shadows too nearly allied, to admit 
of the highest pictorial merit in either. 

In conclusion, we can assure our readers that they will hardly be able 
to spend a few hours more satisfactorily than in West’s Gallery. 

{ Lit. Gaz. 


New Barometer.—Mr. Barth of Strasburg has just published, in the 
Gazette of Mayence his discovery of a new Barometer, which will an- 
nounce every change of the weather thirty hours before it happens. This 
instrument, which in the time of Galileo would perhaps have conducted 
the inventor into the prisons of the inquisition, will, it is asserted, give 
notice of thunder storms twelve hours before they occur. 

Dr. Home has been elected to the chair of professor of physic in the 
university of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Dr. Gregory. The votes 
were, for Dr. Heme 17; for Dr. Allison 9; majority 8. 


Dr. J. A. Paris and-J. S. M. Fonblanque, esq. have in considerable for. 
wardness, a work on Medical Jurisprudence, which will comprehend va 
rious investigations applicable to forensic practice. 

Blackwood’s Magazine says, “ We are happy to inferi: our readers 
that the title of the new work, by the ‘Great Unknown,’ now in the 
press, is ‘ The Pirate ;’ and the scene is Shetland, about the end of the 
seventeeth century.” 












Death of John Lewis Krimmel. 


Hecord, 





The gentleman whose untimely fate is described below, is the game 
Mr. Krimmel! who had engaged to paint the landing of Penn a short time 
since. 

JOHN LEWIS KRIMMEL. 

The universal regret excited by the late melancholy circumstance of 
the lamented Krimmel, President of the Society of American Artists, is 
alike honourable to the memory of the deceased, and creditable to the 
feelings of the community; but how fleeting and evanescent, although 
affectionate and honourable are the testimonials of respect paid to his 
memory, by his friends, and the members of the Society, of which he was 
the head and ornament, to what his own genius would have bequeathed— 
had he lived to execute the contemplated painting of Penn’s landing, 
which,’ from the felicity of his talent in delineating nature, we have no 
hesitation in saying, would have been an unequivocal evidence of his in- 
tellectual taste and discernment, an honour to himseif, and a credit to 
his country—but to eulogize departed worth and talent, is not the object 
of this cursory notice—it is to gratify those who mourn his loss, by the 
assurance, that no means that humanity could suggest, or friendship per- 
form, were left untried for his restoration. He had dined on Sunday 
last, near Mount Airy College, and early after dinner, on his return, 
stopped at a friend’s house near Germantown, where, surrounded by 
those by whom he was esteemed, he remained until after five o’clock, in 
social and animated conversation. At this time, he and.two friends left 
the company for the purpose of bathing in Mr. Thorpe’s mill dam, near 
the house, and was observed by a lad on the rock, from which he plunged, 
his two friends having previously gone in, to strike his stomach forcibly 
on the surface of the water, to which, probably, his premature death is 
attributable, as his immersion was not deep, for he rose directly, but with 
a gurgling noise in his throat, and a confused movement of his arm, when 
the lad prudently extended a board to him, which he grasped, but soon 
velinguished, partially sunk, rose again, with water issuing from his 
mouth, made a few convulsive struggles—and with his head inclining 
backward, and his arm extended above his head, sunk to rise into this 
life no more; the cries of the boy instantly brought his friends to the 
spot—one of whom had twice dived for him, before Mr. James Thorpe 
reached the place ; when his son, whe had thus exerted himself, although 
exhausted by fright and exertion, at his father’s request and desire, made 
a third effort, and discovered him a few feet from where he went down— 
in adepth of not more than eight feet water, laying on his face, at the 
bottom, from which, by the joint exertion of his friends, he was instantly 
raised—and with anxious hope of resuscitation, being but about seven 
minutes under water, he was carried to a warm room and bath. And 
such uncommon pains taken to restore him, even after medical skill pro- 
nounced it unavailing, that had not the vital spark of life been totally and 
forever wrecked and extinct, he would soon have been restored to the de- 
light of his friends—as a blessing to his family, and an ornament to his 
profession and society—but such was not the will of Heaven. H. 

(Am. D. Ad. 


Charleston, (8S. C.) June 25. 

Mr. Eprror.—Having made several passages between this place and 
Philadelphia, I have invariably found, in the run from Cape Lookout, to 
the shoals of Cape Fear, the ship was astern of the log. Upon inquiry, I 
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found that all the coasters had experienced the same, and laid it to a 
northerly current. During my last passage, I had an opportunity of as- 
certaining the real cause. At midnight, I calculated the ship up with the 
tail of the Fryingpan, in 17 fathoms—from that time until 33 A. M. run 
26 miles, and shoaled, from 15 to 9 fathoms, and at 4 had 13 fathoms. 
At half past 6, A. M. had a good meridian altitude of the moon, which 
gave lat. 33, 12, N. and at meridian, observed in 33, N. which observation 
places what is called the Tail of the Fryingpan, in 33, 20, N.in lieu of 35, 
39, as laid down in the charts. A difference of 19 miles of latitude is 
equal to 26 miles distance on a S. W. course, which has generally been 
thrown in as the effects of the northerly current. 

The impression that these remarks may be of service to strangers in 
rounding the shoal, is the motive of your being troubled by your obedient 
servant, Gro. W. STEINHAUER, 

. Of the ship Brandt. 








_——- 


Darietp. 





THE WORM. 
“ Out venoms all the worms of Nile.”———Shakspeare. 


Who has not heard of the rattlesnake or copper head? An unexpected 
sight of either of these reptiles will make even the lords of the creation 
recoil; but there is a species of worm found in various parts of this state, 
which conveys a poison of a nature so deadly, that when compared with 
it, even the venom of the rattlesnake is harmless. 

To guard our readers against this “ foe to human kind,” is the object of 
the present communication. This worm varies much in size, it is fre- 
quently an inch through—but as it is rarely seen except when coiled, its 
length can hardly be conjectured ; it is of a dead lead colour, and general! y 
lives near a spring or small stream of water, and bites the unfortunate 
people who are in the habit of going there to drink. The brute creation 
it never molests; they avoid it with the same instinct that teaches: the 
animals of Peru to avoid the deadly Cova. 

Several of these reptiles have long infested our settlement, to the misery 
and destruction of many of cur citizens. I have therefore had frequent 
opportunities of being the melancholy spectator of the effects produced 
by the subtle poison which this worm infuses. 

The symptoms of its bite are terrible;. the eyes of the patient become 
red and fiery, his tongue swells to an immoderate size and obstructs his 
utterance, and delirium of the most horrid character quickly follows. 
Sometimes in his madness he attempts the destruction of his nearest 
friends. If the sufferer has a family, his weeping wife and helpless in- 
fants are not unfrequently the objects of his fury. In a word, he exhibits 
to the life all the detestable passions that rankle in the bosom of a sa- 
vage, and such is thie spell in which his senses are racked, that no sooner 
is the unhappy patient recovered from the paroxysm of insanity occasion- 
ed by one bite, than he seeks out his destroyer for the sole purpose of be- 
ing bitten again. 

I have seen a good old father, his locks as white as snow, his steps slow 
and trembling, beg in vain for his only son to quit the lurking place of 
the worm. My heart bled when he turned away, for I knew the fond 
hope that this son would be to him the “ staff of his declining years,”’ had 
supported him through many a sorrow. 

Youths, would you know the name of this reptile? Itis called the 
Worm of the Still. [ Missourian. 
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Legal Lyric—Martial Hymn. 
Portrp, 


FROM BALDWIN’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 





Oh! think not your pleadings are really so sly, 

And as free from a flaw as they seem to you now: 
For, believe a demurrer will certainly lie,— 

The return of to-morrow will quickly show how: 
No, all is a waste of impertinent reading, 

Which seldom produces but quibbles and broils; 
And the lawyer, who thinks he’s the nicest in pleading, 

Is likeliest far to be caught in its toils. 
But, brother attorney! how happy are we! 

May we never meet worse in our practice of law, 
Than the flaw, a demurrer can gild with a fee, 

And the fee that a conscience can earn from a flaw! 
Yet our doors would not often be dark, on my soul; 

If Equity did not to Law lend its aid: 

And I care not how soon I am struck off the roll, 
When I for these blessings shall cease to be paid! 
But they who have fought for the weakest or strongest. 

Too often have wept o’er the credit they gave; 
Even he, who has slumber’d in Chancery longest, 
Is happy if always’ his costs he can save. 
But, my brother zn daw/ while a quarreling germ 
is in man or in woman, this pray’r shall be ours, 


‘That actions-at-law may employ ev’ry term, 


And equity-suits cheer vacational hours! 





MARTIAL HYMN. BY MOORE, 


Oh, the sight entrancing 
When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d 
With helm and blade, 
And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ; 
When hearts are all high beating, 
And the trumpet’s voice repeating 
That song, whose breath 
May lead to death, 
But never to retreating! 
Oh the sight entrancing, 
When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d 
With helm and blade, 
And plumes, in the gay wind dancing. 


Yet, ’tis not helm or feather— 
For ask yon despot, whether 
His plumed bands 
Could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together, 
Leave pomps to those who need ’em— 
Adorn but man with freedom, 
And proud he braves 
The gaudiest slaves, 
That crawl, where monarchs lead ’em. 
The sword may pierce the beaver, 
Stone walls in time may sever, 
Tis heart alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free for ever! 
Oh that sight entrancing, 
When the morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files, array’d 
With helm and blade, 
And in Freedom’s cause advancing! 


